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By Mary Howeate, Field Secretary 


WHERE THE TRAILS LED 


For some time it has seemed desirable 
to develop the scattered individual mem- 
bership, which we call the National Jane 
Addams Branch, into a more meaning- 
ful connection with U.S. Section affairs. 
On my field trip to the West Coast last 
fall I arranged to contact Jane Addams 
members living in Oregon and Washing- 
ton. At the same time, promising con- 
tacts made by Mrs. Elsie Picon on the 
West Coast when she was there as na- 
tional president were to be re-made. 
This is the story of where a few of those 
trails led. 


From California several trails led to a 
young Quaker, mother of about-to-be- 
six, wife of a part-time rancher living 
outside Eugene, Oregon; active in the 
Friends, Fellowship of Reconciliation 
and the State mental health group. She 
felt that “with willingness to grow 
slowly and carefully, WILPF might 
have a chance to take hold in the area.” 
Eugene. population 40,000, was de- 
scribed as a “very organized place, com- 
prising with the surrounding towns a 
metropolitan area of 100,000 people— 
the second largest city in the State.” In 
all, there are 250 women’s clubs of one 
kind or another in the area; “with the 
exception of the pacifist point of view, a 
good deal of the WILPF program is 


represented in those groups already.” 


My next contact proved to be young 
and interested but so busy as the mother 
of three small children and the wife of a 
high-schcol teacher of social studies. 
Actually, it was her husband who dis- 
covered some WILPF literature, liked it 
so well he sent a contribution to the 
national office that included member- 
ship in his wife’s name (thinking him- 
self ineligible) in order to have access 
to our materials! I was invited to din- 
ner by the young couple and an excit- 
ing evening resulted. The husband finds 
WILPF materials absorbing and invalu- 
able. He is writing a s vial studies text- 
book, WHERE FREE MEN SHALL 
STAND, and is determined to get the 
non-violent point of view and something 
about alternatives to military service be- 
fore his students. He takes his point of 
view before groups that ask him to 
speak in the area—48 of them last year! 
Here his attractive wife commented, 
“Those people didn’t actually ask you to 
speak about such things, you just twist 
every topic given you to include them!” 
Her husband grinned in acknowledg- 
ment. When he discovered that the na- 
tional of a local organization to which 


he was to speak shortly was working 
with our Committee for World Develop- 
ment and World Disarmament, he noted 
their statement on disarmament so that 
he could quote it. 


I reached Corvallis, Oregon, on a 
cold, bleak, rainy Saturday—Homecom- 
ing Weekend at the University. The at- 
mosphere was electric with fur-coated, 
chrysanthemum-wearing crowds of 
good-looking young people milling end- 
lessly around the town. Only a telephone 
conversation was possible with a mem- 
ber, Mrs. Blanche Proctor, who is a 
house mother in a girls’ dormitory on 
campus. (She had written she was so 
thankful for the devoted people in 
WILPF and such groups who are giving 
of their time and talents to such needed 
work.) A weary-sounding Mrs. Proctor 
said she enjoyed Four Lights and hoped 
some day to take a more active part in 
the organization. 

An interview with a director of Chris- 
tian education in a Corvallis church 
proved challenging. During the discus- 
sion of the WILPF program the national 
project, Art for World Friendship, was 
mentioned. This young man _ asked 
whether or not this project could be 
adapted for use in his Sunday School 
classes. (Wheels have been set in 
motion! ) 

One of Mrs. Picon’s contacts had been 
the director of women’s programs in the 
State-owned, University-connected radio 
station, KOAC. She invited me to make 
a tape recording about the current 
WILPF program to be broadcast as part 
of a series within the next ten days. This 
was a delightful, profitable experience. 
Some other organizations in this series 
included the DAR, American Legion 
Auxiliary, League of Women Voters, 
AAUN, Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Oregon Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, State 
Mental Hygiene Association, the Na- 
tional League of American Pen Women 
—how your field secretary enjoyed 
being in this section of the “Outreach 
Department!” 


In Salem, Oregon, the key person is 

a well-known leader in Fellowship of 
Reconciliation circles\Mrs. Marvin Net\ 
tleton. She invited me to attend her 
‘Congregational Church whose minister, 
the Ricond Julius Keiser (with his 
wife;-Jane Addams Branch member) is 
“one of the most liberal people in town.” 
He had been brought up in an inter- 
racial neighborhood in Chicago, took 
his ministerial field work in New York 
(Cont'd pg. 4, col. 2) 


then he 
showed 

four lights 
when he 
wished them 
to set full 
sail and 
follow in 

his wake. 
—Magellan. 


MARCH, 1957 


CHILDREN AND PEACE 


At the International Congress last summer 
Marie Lyons, President of the Massachusetts 
Branch, took advantage of the coming together 
of women from so many countries to begin an 
absorbing search for ways of bringing up chil- 
dren to prepare them for the work of making 
and keeping peace. Recognizing that theory 
and practice may sometimes be divergent, she 
talked with members and visitors from fifteen 
nations. She writes, “It was all very tentative” 
and that she hopes to pursue the study on a 
broader basis using other, possibly more re- 
liable, techniques. 


By Marie Lyons 


Dame Kathleen Lonsdale, the British 
scientist, told of an experience that made 
a deep impression on her as a child, one 
that influenced her development as a 
worker for peace (the only one in a 
family of 10 children). During the first 
World War. her family lived in the path 
of the German Zeppelins. When one was 
downed, her mother grieved. One of the 
children protested, “But Mother, they 
are Germans!” Her reply was, “But they 
are boys!”, and she continued her 
weeping. 

Below are some excerpts from other 
conversations: 

A middle-aged teacher from Ger- 
many: An important element in dealing 
with aggression is the example set by 
the parents. If they make war, children 
are bound to be aggressive. 


A widowed physician, mother of two 
grown children: Children in Israel are 
getting a good start on the road to peace 
because they are happy. They have a 
feeling of being needed in the commu- 
nity as well as wanted by their parents. 
They know they are useful when they 
participate in projects which help to de- 
velop the country. 


A mother of three boys: War toys are 
no problem in India; there are few toys 
of any sort, often handed down from 
one generation to another. American 
children have too many toys, too much 
of everything. It comes to them too 
easily. | would not hold back what was 
easily available just for the sake of dis- 
cipline, but feel it is necessary to learn 
that all worldly wealth is merely a tool 
to secure desired ends. 


A Chinese administrator of public 
health: Care should be taken that chil- 
dren are physically healthy and that the 
society around them is healthy also. 

An English mother of five: Children 
should be treated as people and not 
talked down to. My own children are 
quite normal in their occasional expres- 
sions of hostility toward their parents 
and in their moderate interest in war 
toys. 

Both the daughter of a Syrian judge 
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FOUR LIGHTS 


Owned and published by the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom: National 
Literature Department, 2006 Walnut Street. Phila, 
3. Pa. Entered as second class matter May 12, 
1942. at the post office, Phila.. Pa., under the Act 
of March 3. 1879. Pub. monthly except Aug. and 
Sept. Subs or. $4.00 Single, 10c. National Legisla- 
lative Othee, 214 2nd St., N. E., Washington, D.C. 


Editor, Celia Daldy 


Associate Editors 
Josephine Lipton Beatrice Solomon 


At the February Board Meeting a 
number of resolutions were passed. 
These included the following: 

The WILPF protests the arbitrary de- 
nial by the Siate Department of freedom 
of expression and freedom of movement 
to three U.S. citizens who, acting in their 
capacity as press correspondents, visited 
the People’s Republic of China pursuant 
to their duties of gathering and report- 
ing news. This position of the State 
Department deprives the American peo- 
ple of direct coverage of news by their 
own press. 

The WILPF strongly recommends 
that President Eisenhower reconsider 
the proposal of 6) Negro ministers and 
leaders; that he speak words of “wise 
counsel”’* on civil rights disorders; and 
that the Vice-President tour the South, 
on a trip of goodwill “similar to the one 
made in behalf of Hungarian refu- 
gees,”* in order to show the world that 
our Government neither sanctions nor 
condones lawlessness against minority 
groups. 

Copies of all resolutions passed at this 
meeting will be included in the Branch 
packet. 

*New York Times, Jan. 12, 1957. 


HAVE YOU NOMINATED 
YOUR CANDIDATE 
FOR NATIONAL BOARD? 
DEADLINE - APRIL | 


$100.00 + Donors 


In Jane Addams’ day, when $100 
went much further than it does today, 
Mrs. Laddey of New Jersey founded the 
“Hundred Dollar Club” to enroll mem- 
bers who raised or gave $100 or more 
a year for our work. The goal was 100 
such members. 

After World War 1, this “Club” was 
revived, and included donors both to 
WILPF and to the Jane Addams Peace 
Association, Inc., through which the 
Committee for World Development and 
World Disarmament. Art for World 
Friendship, Heloise Brainerd Scholar- 
ship Fund, and other educational pro- 
grams are financed. 

The goal of 100 members has still to 
be reached; but in 1956 an all-time 
record of 96 gifis from 89 different 
members was achieved. Forty-seven of 
these gifts were more than $100; six 
were more than $1,000; seven members 
gave $100 or more to both funds. 

Let us hope 1957 may see us go “over 
the top.” We need only 4 new gifts if all 
last year’s contributions are renewed. 
The fund thus derived from the hard 
work and generosity of the donors has 
been invaluable in terms of the program 


has ena i us to carry out. 


SPECIAL EXHIBIT OF CHILDREN’S 
ART AVAILABLE 


An unusual and delightful exhibit of 
fifty Art for World Friendship pictures 
is now available. They were selected 
from many hundreds by Mr. Canaday, 
Chief of Education at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, who had them specially 
mounted and made ready for hanging. 
Already booked for March at the Walker 
Art Gallery, they go to St. Louis for the 
month of April. Write to Art for World 
Friendship, Friendly Acres. Media, Pa., 
if you want this exhibit in your commu- 
nity. Two reservations have already 
been made for 1958! 


A collection of U.S. Child Art was 
recently sent to Capetown, South Africa, 
for inclusion in an International Child 
Art exhibition which will tour South 
Africa and adjoining territories. This 
has the dual purpose of emphasizing the 
role of art as a universal language 
among children and of aiding the St. 
John Ambulance Association, which is 
dedicated to the service of mankind 
without reference to race or creed. 


Branch News 


® Kathleen Norris, well-known novelist 
and California WILPF member, at- 
tended the Legislative Seminar in Wash- 
ington, February 5-7. Janet Neuman 
arranged for her to speak on the radio, 
both locally and on NBC’s Monitor 
program. 


® The Columbus, Ohio, Branch has 
been holding workshop meetings on dis- 
armament; the documentary film “Walk 
to Freedom” was shown at a public 
meeting. 


@ Mrs. Maurice Hussey, British Ob- 
server at the UN, spoke at a joint meet- 
ing of five Pennsylvania branches on 
“Glimpses through Three Windows: A 
Report on Visits to South Africa, 
Russia and the UN.” 


® The Detroit, Mich., Branch heard 
Arna Bontemps, author of “Story of the 
Negro,” at a public meeting centered 
around the Jane Addams Children’s 
Book Award. 


® The Columbia Broadcasting System 
in Philadelphia gave a 5-minute tribute 
to Emily Greene Balch and her 90th 
birthday; the Philadelphia County 
Branch has received an award from the 
Phila. Fellowship Commission for its 
work on human relations. 


e Dr Alice Hamilton, charter member 
of WILPF, has been named “Medical 
Woman of the Year” by the Boston 
Chapter, American Medical Women’s 
Association. Selected for “excellence in 
the field of medicine and for her shining 
example to all of us on how to grow old 
gracefully,” Dr. Hamilton worked for 22 
years with Jane Addams at Chicago’s 
Hull House. She began her teaching ca- 
reer as a pathologist at Northwestern 
University in 1897. She directed the first 
comprehensive survey of occupational 
diseases and was for 9 years special in- 
vestigator of poisonous diseases for the 
U.S. Dept. of Labor. In 1919 she was 
appointed Asst. Professor of Industrial 
Hygiene at the Harvard Medical School. 
After her retirement in 1935, she lec- 
tured at Tufts University Medical 
School until 1954. 


VISIT TO LENINGRA 


By GERTRUDE 


Concluding her report on an 18-day visit to the 
at a seminar on the Status of Women, our internationa 
after leaving Moscow, where the seminar took place. 


From Moscow I went to Leningrad. 
What a beautiful town it is with its gar- 
dens, broad avenues, its promenades 
with comfortable benches all along the 
Neva River, its spacious squares and 
grounds, its architectural unity of style. 
the fountains of Peterhov sparkling and 
weaving in the cold sun of a Sunday 
morning, when the Finnish Gulf carried 
a sharp and icy “bise” on its white- 
crested waves. Here at Leningrad the 
memories of the war seem closer than 
in Moscow. People spoke more fre- 
quently of it and with profound emotion 
described the devastating effects and 
exhaustion of the years of bombard- 
ments, starvation and cold. 900 days of 
Nazi siege, 900 days without running 
water, bread and, often, light. 

But the day after liberation recon- 
struction began. Five years later Lenin- 
grad had risen from its ashes—a mira- 
cle, :udeed, and heie it stands again, a 
powerful industrial center today, with a 
steady influx of labor, men and women. 


Women in Government 
The Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


now includes 348 women deputies, 
or 25'% of the total membership of 
that organ of state power. . . . Four 
of the 15 members of the Praesid- 
ium of the Supreme Soviet are 
women . . . Madame Pankratova, 
herself a member of the Praesid- 
ium, told us that the work of 
women deputies in the local and 
Supreme Soviets does not differ in 
any way from the corresponding 
work of men. 


resul.ing in a tremendous housing prob- 
lem in spite of the construction of in- 
numerable big apa*tment houses in the 
city as well as on its outskirts. A popu- 
lation which has recently experienced 
such horrors, which has put its last 
strength into re-building, re-planting 
and rearing a new generation, does not 
only talk of peace. It wants peace with 
all its heart, it must have it. 

I shall never forget that Sunday after- 
noon in the Hermitage Museum with its 
most exquisite treasures of art. How 
often had I, in exhibitions of the West, 
discovered next to my favorites, the little 
plate “Loaned by the Hermitage”! . . 


There | was, happy and thankful to en- 


joy them once more, spared by the war, 
and with them the many other originals 
of great beauty. ... 

Another source of delight was the 
“Palace of Pioneers.” This is one of the 
huge ancient Palaces . . . which now ac- 
commodates thousands of youngsters 
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Membership Hic 


According to latest reports received at Nat 
Pa. is “leading the League” with 17 new me 
since October 1, 1956, for a total membership « 
with 55 members last year. This means that « 
their quota of 18 for the first year of the three- 
ship of the U.S. Section. Let us hear how your 

It has been decided that the Annual Meetin; 
the sale of stamps you send in) will be awarde 
the largest number of new members and the br 
increase for the year. Awards will be based on 
Membership office by May 15, 1957. The winnii 
one of their own members to use the scholarshi, 
ing Annual Meeting in Miami in June. How 


May 15? 
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-NINGRAD AND KIEV 


GERTRUDE BAER 


y visit to the USSR, where she represented the WILPF 
yur international consultant to the UN tells of her travels 
r took place. 
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after school each day. I remember the 
geology department whose “guide”—if 
she were one—kept me spellbound. The 
girl was about 15, had long ash-colored 
plaits as worn by so many girls, and the 
little black apron as we used to wear 
them at her age. When our group ar- 
rived in the already crowded room and 
asked whether someone would kindly ex- 
plain what we were to see, she quietly 
stepped forward, took a pointer and 
showed us the many specimens of stones 
and minerals; then pushed a button and, 
aided by numerous tiny electric bulbs 
lighting up a large wall map, explained 
all about location, quality, etc., of the de- 
posits and layers so that even an igno- 
ramus like myself left with a fair notion 
of the extensive geological wealth of the 
country. I should have liked to know 
more about the girl but refrained from 
singling her out from the young folk 
around us—each one equally eager to 
explain. ... 


The next morning we took the plane 
for Kiev, capital of the Ukrainian Re- 
public . . . where we visited a mecha- 
nized collective farm, a 114-hours’ drive 
into the country, the Institute for Indus- 
trial Research, the Institute of Physiol- 
ogy and, again, several industrial con- 
cerns, among which a plant outside the 
town, manufacturing nylon, called Ka- 
pron. The premises were light, airy, 
sunny and the atmosphere and working 
conditions excellent. . . . Whenever I 
discussed wages with young women 
speaking fluently English, German or 
French, they gave examples of what 
their salaries actually did buy and said 
that they could afford what they wanted. 
Not having bought in the Soviet Union 
my usual daily food as I do here, I can- 
not judge or compare prices. That there 
still is a considerable shortage of con- 
sumers’ goods is a well-known fact and 
was borne out by the long queues wait- 
ing in front of every shop. 

So it was with an open mind that I 
went to the Soviet Union, ready to learn 
and in the confidence with which we are 
accustomed to meet new friends. I found 
the women performing breath-taking 
tasks in their gigantic effort of vaulting 
the gap between illiteracy and_ the 
atomic age. I envied them for being 
privileged by time and circumstances to 
skip the many detours of our own age- 
long energy-consuming fight for mere 
inches of progress. They are ahead of 
us in many spheres of equality. They 
may not have caught up everywhere and 
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yership Highlights 


sceived at National headquarters, Swarthmore, 
h 17 new members and 2 reinstate’: members 
-membership of 72 as of February 1, compared 
s means that one more new member will meet 
ir of the three-year drive to double the member- 
ear how your branch is doing! 

\nnual Meeting scholarships (made possible by 
will be awarded this spring to the branch with 
ers and the branch with the highest percentage 
ll be based on figures received at the National 
57. The winning branches. of course, will select 
the scholarship to help with expenses of attend- 
in June. How will your branch stack up on 


WASHINGTON SURVEY 


By ANNALEE STEWART, 


Legislative Secretary 


One of the issues which most concern 
the WILPF is the need for drastic re- 
vision of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act of 1952. On January 31, 1957, 
the President sent a special message to 
Congress asking for revisions along the 
lines of his request last year. At that 
time he had asked for an increase of 
about 65,000 in the national origins 
quotas and that the Attorney General be 
given limited discretion to admit certain 
excluded aliens (those with close rela- 
tives here, veterans, officers of religious 
organizations, ministers, etc.). He asked 
for elimination of restrictions which 
hamper the free movements of persons 
(finger printing, provisions relating to 
Asian spouses and adopted children, 
etc.) and he suggested a legislative pro- 
posal to prevent abuse of judicial review 
of deportation cases. Bills were intro- 
duced in the Senate and the House to 
meet the President’s requests. (Wash- 
ington Newsletter #36) 


This year many new bills calling for 
revision have been introduced, the 
major bill, H.R. 3364, having heen in- 
troduced by Rep. Emanuel Celler (D.. 
N. Y.). It proposes to eliminate discrim- 
ination on grounds of race or national 
origin and cla-sification of retroactive 
deportation proceedings and provides 
for a full and unlimited judicial review 
of administrative decisions. It has a new 
formula for immigrant quotas—a flat 
250.000 based on average annual admis- 
sions. A new non-quota class would in- 
clude parents of U.S. citizens and pro- 
fessors of academic schools. Quotas 
would be distributed among family uni- 
fication class, occupational class, refugee 
asylum class, national interest class, and 
resettlement classes, with no more than 
15% of each class from one country. 
(Copies of a detailed analysis of the bill 
are available from Mr. Celler.) 


The WILPF filed testimony last year 
on the measures affecting immigration 
and expects to testify again this year in 
both Houses. Members may write the 
Legislative Office for a copy of the 
WILPF testimony. In general the 
WILPF supports those measures calling 
for revision of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, providing there are ade- 
quate safeguards surrounding reviews 
of deportation and expulsion orders. 


The WILPF has received about 60 
replies to its Letter to Congress (Janu- 
ary Four Lights) in which many ex- 
pressed interest in our views and prom- 
ised to consult our material. Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D. Minn.) wrote, 
“I am sure you appreciate that, both at 
the UN and on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I have been endeavoring to 
promote policies not dissimilar to yours. 
I think we also share a high measure of 
agreement on priorities facing us in the 
field of domestic legislation. Please con- 
tinue to keep in touch with me on all 
these matters. If, from time to time, you 
have specific suggestions of a_ policy 
nature, or in legislative form, please do 
not hesitate to bring them to my atten- 
tion.” Rep. Paul F. Schenck (R. Ohio) 
wrote, “As these questions are consid- 
ered, you may be sure that I shall refer 
to your letter again, as I am keeping it 
on file for that purpose.” 


ECONOMIC ISSUES BEFORE 
THE UN 


By Carouine MALIN, 
U. S. Section Observer 


The maintenance of peace and secu- 
rity is the major objective of the UN, 
but the abolition of poverty and starva- 
tion holds second place. The economic 
questions discussed in the Second Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly are not 
sensational, but they are sometimes rev- 
olutionary in terms of the theories of 
thirty years ago. Many of these issues 
have been brought up year after year, 
for they are long-term problems which 
require much study and reports by the 
Secretariat and the Economic and So- 
cial Council. Some new approach at each 
session gives hope of improving the liv- 
ing standards of the poverty-stricken 
areas of the world. 

The steady growth revealed in the 
Technical Assistance Program report is 
an encouraging sign, for this program is 
based on the idea of helping people to 
help themselves and on sharing skills. 
Eighty-one countries made financial con- 
tributions and more than 700 experts 
served in the field in 1956. Fellowships 
were granted to 950 people in under- 
developed areas to study in countries 
trying to solve similar problems; attend- 
ance at conferences and training centers 
reached 4500. This stirring of interest 
among the people and the increasing 
number of requests for Technical Assist- 
ance (which must have the steady sup- 
port of the government concerned) is a 
long step toward economic betterment. 
As the lack of trained personnel is a 
deterring factor, a strong plea was made 
in the report for expansion >i the pre 
gram of Public Administration. 

In spite of this growth. however, the 
gap between developed and underde- 
veloped countries continues to widen. 
Ways must he found to stabilize market 
conditions and prices of export com- 
modities in international trade in order 
to narrow the gap. 

As smaller countries determine to in- 
dustrialize, there is a tendency to look 
to the UN for economic aid. Last year 
the International Finance Corporation, 
an afliliate of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, was 
established to encourage productive pri- 
vate enterprise in the less developed 
countries. The Western nations empha- 
sized that private investment could play 
a more important role, provided foreign 
investors received equal treatment and 
reasonable assurances of repatriating 
their profits. 

The Latin American, Communist, 
Asian and African countries urge the 
establishment of a Special UN Fund for 
Economic Development (SUNFED) to 
assist in building roads, water systems 
and other non-self-liquidating projects. 
While this has been studied for three 
years, no plan has been presented which 
receives the support of the Western 
powers. WILPF has long urged support 
for SUNFED. 

After the Secretariat presented studies 
of various phases of industrialization as 
revealed in newly autonomous countries, 
the U.S. delegate, Paul Hoffman, urged 
these countries to take stock of what they 
had, to study the needs of the population 
in the way of manufactured goods and 
to start building small factories. He 
pointed out that it is difficult to know 
how rich in resources a country is until 
it starts to industrialize and to develop 
trained citizens. 
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in all fields. I do not know. The eighteen 
days were not sufficient to find out. They 
were sufficient, however, to discover that 
Soviet women are being increasingly ac- 
cepted as equals by their men colleagues 
and this is what counts. For theirs is a 
communit; venture to develop new 
forms and ways of life, new opportuni- 
ties for all. 


Members of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom 
have never held the rights and equality 


Contributions in Science: 

Soviet women have now reached 
the point where they no longer de- 
fend their rights or demonstrate 
their abilities but, as a matter of 
course, contribute their construc- 
tive work in the chosen field. . . . 
The scientific personnel of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences in- 
cludes 5,795 women or 42% of the 
total. More than 100 women head 
research institutes or laboratories. 


of women to be final objectives. We have 
always considered women’s emancipa- 
tion as a pre-condition, an important 
step toward establishing a new society 
of free, independent and equal citizens, 
sovereign as a people and with the right 
freely to determine their political, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural status. . 

I believe that at the Seminar the im- 
pact of Soviet women’s achievements, 
together with those in other countries, 
on our many sisters from distant lands 
less privileged and therefore less ad- 
vanced, was very real and will encour- 
age them to carry on their fight at home. 
In this and many other respects the 
Seminar was a great success. It was a 
success also in making us realize many 
facets of a new world in the making. 


Did You Know? 


That Branches may subscribe for sup- 
plementary copies of Four Lights at the 
membership rate of 50c a year? 

That Four Lights—brought to meet- 
ings for the non-member who attends, 
sent to local libraries and editor of the 
local newspaper, offered as a gift to po- 
tential members—-is an invaluable pub- 
lic relations tool? 

That it takes only $2.50 a year to 
send Four Lights to five additional peo- 
ple for ten months? 

That simply by filling in the order 
blank (below) and enclosing a check, 
you can be helping to build the circu- 
lation of Four Lights, win new members 
and influence people—all in one easy 
operation? 


Send a subscription to Four Lights to: 


Check enclosed........ cash enclosed......... 


"THERE'S GOLD"—{cont'd from pg. 1) 


—hboth places where the emphasis was 
on finding solutions to known problems 
in human relations. Dr. Keiser com- 
mented that bringing people to compre- 
hend problems in human relations not 
present in their own segment of society 
can be slow, uphill work. He expressed 
delight in having Four Lights come into 
the house. 

A newspaper editor and his wife gra- 
ciously invited me to Sunday dinner, 
adding colorful bits to the emerging pic- 
ture of this beautiful western State. He 
commented that there was little racial 
tension in that part of the State, but 
that tension is caused by the continual 
argument over government versus pri- 
vate ownership of power. One of the 
best things in the State is the degree to 
which the newspapers have a liberal 
point of view. 

A former member, Mrs. Lee Giddings, 
opened her home for a tea on Sunday 
afternoon, inviting several former mem- 
bers and other interested people, includ- 
ing one high school student. One attrac- 
tive teacher in an outlying rural section 
had had to drop her membership in the 
WILPF for several years because of the 
limited atmosphere in her community, 
but felt ready to resume active connec- 
tion with the organization. Interest in 
the current WILPF program was keen 
and it was felt that this group might be 
able to continue meeting occasionally 
to discuss matters of mutual concern. 


At Vancouver, Washington, just over 


the bridge from 
Mrs. Inez Purd 


the bus terminal by<Mrs. | 


who, with her husband, runs~an~inn- 
Over a delicious second breakfast, the 
cur-ent organizational program was dis- 
cussed, This Jane Addams Branch mem- 
ber has tried to interest the Women’s 
Guild of her church in her WILPF ideas 
and materials with indifferent success. 
She plans a second try and will also con- 
tact several other organizations in the 
community whose leaders she knows. 
Her full-time employment isolates her 
somewhat from the life in the town and 
she enjoyed making the telephone con- 
tact, at my request, with a nearby 
WILPF member, Miss Elizabeth Strand. 
This contact she plans to try to develop 
for her own satisfaction! 

When I stepped on the bus to leave 
Vancouver, an attractive woman sitting 
in the first seat said, “Is this Mrs. How- 
gate? I’m Elizabeth Strand . . . I live 
16 minutes ride on this bus line out in 
the country and since I couldn’t make 
connections with you any other way I 
thought we could visit about WILPF on 
the way.” Miss Strand is a retired li- 
brarian, formerly of Portland, who 
“misses the stimulus of working with a 
WILPF group.” When the driver 
stopped to let her off, Miss Strand stood 
in the road, waving, as the bus picked 
up speed and departed. 

At Aberdeen, Washington, Mrs. 
McBeth Koepke was waiting; she hus- 
tled me around the corner to the town’s 
best hotel where a meal, “pre-ordered to 
save time for discussing WILPF,” was 
quickly served. Mrs. Koepke is a retired 
elementary school teacher who used to 
be a member of the Portland Branch. 
When she was a teen-ager in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, her English teacher—a friend 
and admirer of Jane Addams and a 
worker in the peace movement—had 
Jane Addams stop over on one of her 
many trips across the country to talk 
to her girls about peace and world 
offairs This indelible tmnres- 


sion. When she went to Portland to 
teach and found the WILPF Branch she 
was delighted to be active about the 
things in which she so deeply believes. 
She suggested that WILPF Branches 
make every effort to contact retired 
teachers in their areas, since many of 
them, after years of teaching, seem to 
arrive at about the WILPF position. 
These were some of my challenging 
experiences. May they stimulate every 
member of this organization wherever 
she is to try persistently for other mem- 
bers. “Thar’s gold” where these trails 
led. I challenge you to develop some of 
your own trails and bring in the gold! 


Children and Peace—{cont'd from p. 1!) 


and a French mother (poet, artist and 
social worker) spoke of the social- 
economic problems: When parents must 
struggle for a living, and their children 
perforce run wild, they cannot talk and 
reason with their children as_ they 
should. And in a family where poverty, 
ignorance and neglect go together, the 
children may know nothing but abuse 
and violence. 

Most of us, as we examine the reasons 
for our devotion to the cause of peace 
would, as Kathleen Lonsdale does, con- 
clude that no one experience is respon- 
sible. However great the impact of a 
single experience, it takes place within 
an individual who is already a complex 
web of all his previous experience. Is 
love the one essential? Then what deter- 
mines that one loved child will become 
a dynamic peacemaker and the other 
not? Are there any clues in the child- 
rearing practices throughout the world 
that seem to favor development along 
peaceful lines? 

(See “The Young Mind for Peace” by 
Marie Lyons, Four Lights, Dec., 1952.) 


To All Members of the WILPF: 


Now that State Legislatures are 
in session it is time for each of us 
to implement the resolution against 
capital punishment passed by the 
WILPF at its Annual Meeting in 
June, 1956. Branch Packet #5 for 
March, 1957, contains a copy of 
this resolution and material for ref- 
erence and discussion. It is the re- 
sponsibility of each of us to see that 
our branch discusses this important 
subject and takes necessary action. 
Those who are not affiliated with a 
local branch or who cannot attend 
meetings regularly are urged to 
write to the National Office for this 
material. Please keep me informed 
of what action has been taken and 
responses received. 

Esther S. Frankel, 
Coordinator of Human Rights 


Plans for Annual Meeting Progress 


Plans for the Annual Meeting program 
under the co-chairmanship of Mrs. Maryellen 
Bowers and Mrs. Charlotte Adams, of Chapel 
Hill, N. C., are developing in a way to 
stimulate and challenge every WILPF mem- 
ber. The program will open on Sunday, June 
9, in the wonderful DiLido Hotel in Miami 
Beach, probably with a dramatic presentation 
of the books which have received the Jane 
Addams Children’s Book Award. Another 
public meeting, according to plans, will be 
devoted to a discussion of forms of non- 
violence as used in various political and social 
fields. 

Mrs. Marjorie Matson, 165 White Oak 
Drive. Pittsburgh, Pa., is chairman of a com- 
mittee to work out the largest possible attend- 
ance. Write to her or the National Office if 
von are willine te share ‘9 ecar-pool 
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